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TWO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  REFORMERS: 
LACORDAIRE  AND  MONTALEMBERT 

By  M.  M.  C.  CALTHROP 

I.  Church  and  State  in  France. 

To  appreciate  the  special  contribution  of  Lacordaire 
and  Montalembert  to  the  history  of  their  time,  we 
should  understand  something  of  the  religious  condition 
of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  hostility  then 
existing  between  Church  and  State. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  that  hostility — the 
legacy  of  the  Revolution — sprang  from  no  fundamental 
antagonism  between  the  doctrines  of  democracy  and 
those  of  the  Church,  but  was  the  result  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  disastrous  attempt  to  impose  secular 
authority  and  control  on  an  institution  of  necessity 
bound  to  autonomy ;  and  dates  from  that  day — May  30, 
1790 — when  a  proposal  for  the  reform  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  France  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  :  the  real 
quarrel  was  the  “  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.” 
The  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  accept  that  Constitution 
and  to  take  the  civic  oath  placed  the  Church  in  the 
position  of  declared  enmity  to  national  ideals,  while  the 
subsequent  proscription  and  persecution  of  such  priests 
as  refused  to  submit  placed  the  adherents  of  the  new 
regime  in  the  light  of  foes  and  persecutors  of  religion. 
The  further  attempt  to  wipe  out  Christianity  altogether 
in  France  failed  ;  public  worship  was  formally  restored 
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and  the  Church  re-established  in  1801,  under  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  Pius  VII  and  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte. 
But  those  bitter  years  of  opposition  and  cruel  per¬ 
secution  had  created  a  gulf  between  the  antagonists 

• 

which  the  Concordat  itself  was  powerless  to  bridge. 
By  the  time  that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  and  been  steeped  in  the  bitterness  it  had 
engendered  had  passed  away,  the  quarrel  had  hardened 
into  a  tradition — which  is  the  abiding  memory  of  a 
people — of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  as  the 
inevitable  foe  of  democracy  and  of  the  Revolution 
on  the  other,  as  having  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
as  its  real  object. 

To  break  that  tradition,  to  destroy  the  idea  of 
inevitable  hostility  between  Catholicism  and  democracy, 
to  extend  and  give  Christian  implication  to  the  new 
political  watchwords,  in  short,  to  “  make  Liberalism 
Catholic  and  Society  will  be  saved  ”  was  the  task  to 
which  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  set  their  hands  : 
and  the  contrast  in  the  influence  and  position  of  the 
Church  between  the  opening  and  middle  of  the  last 
century,  patent  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Montalembert  himself  in  1852,1  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts — 
a  success  destined  not  long  to  survive  its  promoters. 

II.  Lacordaire  (1802-1861). 

Circumstances  sealed  Jean  Baptiste  Henri  Lacordaire2 
from  the  outset,  as  it  were,  to  the  task  of  reconciling 
his  generation  with  the  old  Faith.  Born  at  Recey- 
sur-Ource  in  Burgundy,  May  12,  1802,  he  received 

1  Des  intercts  catholiqucs  au  XIXe  sieclc.  For  explanation  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  Revolution,  see  The  French, 
Revolution  (Home  University  Library),  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  ch.  vi. 

3  Lacordaire ,  by  the  Very  Rev.  V.  McNabb,  O.P. 
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baptism  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  proscribed  and 
hunted  priests  of  the  old  regime ,  who,  venturing  to 
return  to  the  parish  from  which  he  had  been  forcibly 
driven  years  previously,  had  found  hospitable  refuge 
in  the  house  of  the  doctor  of  Recey,  Nicholas 
Lacordaire,  a  warm  adherent  of  the  political  principles 
of  the  Revolution  and  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  Catholic. 
It  was  during  the  priest’s  sojourn  under  his  roof  that 
the  doctor’s  second  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born.  Later  on,  in  the  loss  of  his  faith,  as  the 
result  of  his  attendance  at  the  Lycee  at  Dijon — whither 
his  mother  had  moved,  on  her  husband’s  death,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  her  four  sons — Lacordaire 
shared  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  his 
day,  a  fate  which  in  after  years  Montalembert  was  to 
expose  in  his  denunciation  of  the  evil  of  State  secular 
education  and  his  demand  for  the  freedom  of  religious 
teaching  :  u  In  the  results  of  University  education  one 
fact  dominates  all  others  and  is  as  patent  as  sunlight  ; 
students  who  leave  their  families  to  enter  the  University 
with  a  grain  of  faith  have  lost  it  when  they  come  to 
leave.”  “  The  fact  is  incontrovertible,”  he  added,  on 
being  challenged  for  proof  of  his  assertion,  u  and  no 
more  requires  demonstration  than  the  life  of  a  living 
man  .  .  .  the  life  of  young  Frenchmen  on  leaving  the 
University  is  scepticism.  I  appeal  to  the  witness  of 
fathers  and  mothers.” 

From  Dijon  Lacordaire  proceeded  to  Paris  with  the 
object  of  continuing  his  studies  for  the  Bar,  but  his 
conversion — that  conversion  which  he  afterwards 
summed  up  in  the  memorable  words  :  “  the  whole 
man  was  left  untouched,  all  that  was  added  to  him 
was  the  God  who  made  him  ” — put  a  stop  on  all 
dreams  of  a  legal  career,  and  four  days  after  his 
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reconciliation  he  entered  the  seminary  at  Issy  and 
in  1827  was  raised  to  the  priesthood.  In  1830  began 
his  momentous  association  with  Lamennais,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two  together  with 
Montalembert  a  new  Catholic  Liberal  paper  was 
started,  V Avenir,  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
conciliation  of  the  two  hostile  forces  and  the  capture 
of  the  Liberal  movement  by  the  Church.  The  history 
of  that  enterprise  need  not  here  be  recapitulated  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  1831  the  three 
editors  decided  to  lay  their  cause  before  the  Pope  in 
person  and  hastened  to  Rome.  The  end  of  the  matter 
is  well  known.  Rome  acts  as  a  touchstone  to  the 
causes  and  movements  presented  to  her  and  similarly 
to  their  promoters,  but  the  effect  of  the  test  may 
merely  be  recorded  and  scarcely  ever  explained. 
Lacordaire’s  own  halting  words  hardly  explain  his 
experience,  but  they  are  enough  :  u  I  saw  what  I 
had  not  seen  before,”  he  says.  The  vision  is  incom¬ 
municable,  but  as  Eliseus  prayed  and  obtained  for 
the  younger  man  that  he  might  see  the  forces  invisible 
around  the  mountain,  so  Lacordaire  assisted  the  faith 
of  Montalembert.  Lamennais  fell  away. 

In  1835  Lacordaire  began  the  series  of  conferences 
in  Notre  Dame  which,  continued  at  intervals  till  1851, 
contain  the  bulk  of  his  message,  doctrinal  and  social. 
Two  years  later  (1837),  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome — 
ever  the  primary  source  of  inspiration  to  Lacordaire — 
the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  Religious  Life  to  France 
came  to  him.  By  force  of  natural  attraction  he  chose 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  received  the  Dominican 
habit  in  1839,  made  his  vows  the  following  year,  and 
immediately  returned  to  France  wearing  the  habit  of 
the  Order.  His  subsequent  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
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of  Notre  Dame,  clad  in  his  friar’s  dress,  at  a  time  when 
legislation  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  religious 
association,  sounded  that  dramatic  note  which  all 
modern  causes  seem  to  demand,  and  was  a  foretaste 
of  success  culminating  in  the  formal  restoration  of  the 
Dominican  province  in  France  in  1850  and  the  choice 
of  Lacordaire  as  its  first  Provincial. 

The  brief  episode  of  1848  when,  on  the  triumph  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Lacordaire  was  returned  as  deputy  for  Marseilles  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  wearing  his  Dominican 
habit,  and  his  election  in  1861,  shortly  before  his 
death,  to  the  Academic  Frangais,  rounded  the  public 
life  of  one  who  was  well  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Montalembert — “  This  religious,  this  orator,  this 
Liberal,  who  appeared  among  us  as  the  descendant, 
the  successor,  of  St.  Dominic,  of  Bossuet,  of  O’Connell, 
belonged  to  all  the  great  families  of  human  thought.” 

So  much  for  the  external  career  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  believer,  who  “  steeped,  soaked  from  the  cradle 
et  tout  entier  in  the  modern  spirit,”  could  of  that  spirit 
bequeath  to  the  world  the  testament  “  J’espere  mourir  en 
religion  penitent  et  en  liberal  impenitent  ”  j1  who,  sharing 
the  common  lot  of  his  generation,  “  lost  his  faith  at  school 
like  the  majority  of  young  men  of  his  time,  had  been  a 
Deist  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  a  Liberal 
above  all  with  the  whole  of  France,”  and  lived  to  declare 
“  I  have  reached  Catholic  belief  through  social  belief, 
and  no  better  argument,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be 
adduced  for  it.” 

For  the  social  creed  of  Lacordaire  we  must  turn  to 
the  Conferences  de  Notre  Dame ,  which,  covering  the 

1  “  I  hope  to  die  as  a  penitent  religious  and  an  impenitent 

Liberal.” 
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most  active  period  of  his  career  (1835-51),  represent  the 
fruit  of  his  ripe  experience.  Everything  that  he  believed 
and  taught  and  wrote  is  based  on  the  principles  he 
there  lays  down,  including  those  stray  opinions  and 
remarks  scattered  throughout  his  correspondence 
which  unite  him  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
later  day  :  “  Every  landlord  should  give  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  wealth  ”  ;  “I  hate  tyranny, 
but  if  ever  I  were  king  my  first  decree  would  be  to 
define  the  space  a  Frenchman  needs  to  live  in”  ;  that 
distrust  of  mere  form  “  it  is  the  spirit  that  counts,”  the 
type  does  not  matter  ;  “  variety  is  a  law  of  the  world  ”  ; 
above  all  liberty,  liberty  civil  and  religious  for  which  he 
battled  all  his  life,  “  the  union  of  liberty  and  Christianity 
is  the  only  salvation  possible  in  the  future.”  To 
accomplish  that  union,  to  convince  his  generation  of 
the  justice  of  Chateaubriand’s  great  saying,  “  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  are  the  future  of  the  world,” 
Lacordaire  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  restatement 
of  vital  truths.  Taking  as  his  starting-point  the  Church 
(1835)  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  general  (1836), 
he  proceeds  to  show  the  effect  of  Catholic  doctrine  (1) 
on  the  mind  (1843),  (2)  on  the  soul  (1844),  and  finally 
its  effect  on  Society  itself.  It  is  in  this  last  aspect  that 
he  deals  more  particularly  with  the  problems  of  modern 
life,  and  details  the  principles  in  which  he  perceives 
their  solution.  He  takes  the  Church  as  the  only 
society  based  on  a  unity  of  ideas  (1)  common  to  all 
(2)  immutable,  and  (3)  fundamental,  recognized  as  an 
organic  society  endowed  with  powers  hierarchic,  legis-. 
lative,  judicial,  and  administrative  :  and  traces  its 
influence — the  influence  of  Catholic  society — on  the 
principles  on  which  natural  society  is  founded — (1)  the 
principle  of  right  or  law ;  (2)  the  principle  of  property  ; 
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(3)  the  principle  of  the  family  ;  (4)  the  principle  of 
authority — and  lastly  on  the  economic  question.  All  five 
touch  on  points  which  are  the  perennial  source  of 
discussion,  but  it  is  on  the  principle  of  ownership  or 
property,  of  authority  or  government,  and  the  economic 
problem  that  we  must  here  concentrate. 

In  his  discourse  on  Property,  Lacordaire  starts  with 
the  objection  that  the  social  revolution  in  the  relations 
of  men,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
eternal  principle  of  justice,  has  never  put  an  end  to  the 
inequality  which  prevails  in  the  distribution  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  world’s  goods.  From  the  elementary  fact 
that  the  earth  has  been  given  to  man,  and  yet  can  only 
be  made  fertile  and  subservient  to  his  needs  by  the 
expenditure  of  human  labour,  he  deduces  his  first 
principle  of  dual  ownership  :  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
ownership  of  labour.  Property  is  a  real  thing,  it 
actually  exists  ;  the  only  question  is  whether  it  is  a 
gift  to  the  individual,  or  whether  it  is  a  gift  indivisible 
and  social,  where  none  may  claim  more  than  that 
portion  allotted  to  him  by  society.  On  behalf  of 
individual  or  private  ownership,  tradition,  sanctioned 
by  the  Gospel,  takes  the  view  that  man,  being  free,  is 
master  of  himself  and  of  his  work,  which  is  his  activity  ; 
to  deprive  him  of  the  field  or  domain  of  his  work  or 
activity  would  be  to  deprive  man  of  the  possession  of 
himself,  and  to  enslave  him.  He  is  master  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  which  his  labour  has  tilled,  for  his 
labour  would  be  nothing  without  the  earth,  or  the 
earth  without  his  labour  ;  they  mutually  sustain  and 
live  of  each  other.  When  man  shall  have  mingled  his 
sweat  with  the  earth  and  shall  have  tilled  it,  it  shall 
belong  to  him,  for  it  has  become  a  portion  of  himself, 
the  extension  of  his  own  body,  the  expression  of  his 
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own  personality.  Nor  shall  ownership  cease  with  his 
life  :  it  shall  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  who  are 
indeed  the  man’s  self,  one  with  him  in  the  unity  of 
father  and  child,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  patrimony 
would  be  to  disinherit  the  father  of  his  sweat  and  of  his 
tears  ;  through  them  he  survives  and  still  owns  in  the 
person  of  his  posterity. 

But  again,  Lacordaire  submits,  an  alternative  principle 
may  be  urged  to  this  individualistic  principle,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
— the  greed  of  some,  the  incapacity  of  others — leaves 
the  soil  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  devour  it  in  luxury 
and  satiety  to  the  prejudice  of  the  many  doomed  to 
want  :  the  principle  that  the  earth  and  labour  belong 
to  society — they  are  the  social  fount,  the  common  good, 
to  which  each  should  contribute,  looking  only  for 
such  return  as  society  may  deem  suitable.  To  this  he 
answers  :  The  institution  where  the  whole  domain  of 
the  soil  and  of  labour  is  transferred  to  society  would 
be  an  institution  of  universal  slavery.  ‘^What  is  this 
society  which  is  to  be  sole  proprietor  ?  ”  he  asks — and 
perhaps  his  question  has  as  much  significance  for  us  as 
for  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed — “  the  whole  world 
in  appearance  ;  in  reality,  and  when  it  comes  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  government  and  administration,  an  extremely 
limited  number  of  persons.”  Let  society  call  itself 
what  it  will — monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy — it  is 
always  represented  by  two  or  three  men  whom  the  rest 
of  society  summon  to  power,  and  in  whom  is  vested 
control  of  the  whole  social  machinery.  Positive  govern¬ 
ment,  in  spite  of  appearances,  inevitably  falls  into  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  men,  who,  as  they  pass  away,  are 
replaced  by  two  or  three  more,  and  so  on.  On  such 
power  it  is  necessary  to  devise  certain  checks,  other- 
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wise,  under  government  so  autocratic,  life  would  become 
unendurable.  Property  is  one  such  check,  an  invisible 
force  communicated  to  man,  which  unites  his  life  of  a 
day  to  the  immortality  of  the  earth,  to  the  power  of 
labour,  and  enables  him  to  stand  upright,  his  arms 
folded  on  his  chest,  the  solid  earth  beneath  his  feet. 
Deprive  a  man  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and  of 
his  labour,  and  he  becomes  a  slave  within  the  very 
definition  of  slavery,  a  being  who  owns  neither  land 
nor  labour.  Transfer  to  society  this  dual  ownership, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  mankind  save  universal  servitude, 
hunger  and  thirst  regimented  under  the  rod  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  individuals  ;  the  citizen  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  slave  of  the  State,  and  could  hardly  exercise 
the  freeman’s  right  (of  feudal  definition)  to  take  his 
property — his  two  arms — and  go,  without  incurring 
crime  of  high  treason. 

Nor,  amid  this  universal  helotism,  might  compensa¬ 
tion  be  looked  for  in  a  common  degradation.  The 
needs  of  Society,  which  must  still  be  provided  for 
whatever  distribution  may  be  made  of  the  soil  and 
of  labour,  would  entail  the  creation  of  a  special  class 
of  officials  and  functionaries  to  fill  offices  ranging 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  description.  The 
progress  of  science  could  never  efface  the  radical 
inequality  of  these  offices  :  under  such  a  State  the 
choice  as  to  who  should  fill  them  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  power  representing  Society,  and  we  should 
become  slaves  not  merely  wholesale,  but  in  detail. 
One  may  make  verses,  another  turn  the  grindstone  ; 
the  decision  would  always  come  from  above — that  is, 
according  to  the  will  of  two  or  three  men  pompously 
termed  the  State.  It  may  be  said  the  choice  would  be 
regulated  by  justice,  according  to  capacity  j  let  Nature 
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decide.  “  I  have  a  great  distrust  of  Nature  ”  says 
Lacordaire,  u  manipulated  by  a  small  body  of  men 
directing  as  potentates  the  activities  of  a  nation.” 
As  for  equality,  a  man  at  present  may  be  poor  and  yet, 
in  the  possession  of  understanding,  heart,  devotion — 
for  the  gifts  of  God  are  distributed — find  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  but  under  your  system  capacity  becomes  the 
measure  of  everything,  and  the  social  hierarchy  would 
convey  nothing  but  a  series  of  insults.  Inequality, 
now  accidental,  would  then  be  logical,  and  you  would 
be  left  to  find  a  meagre  consolation  in  the  domination 
of  stupid  people  by  clever  ones. 

To  complement  this  ownership  of  the  soil  there  is 
another  ownership,  an  ownership  inseparable  from  man, 
of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  man,  an  ownership  on  which  even  that  of  the  soil 
depends,  for  without  it  the  earth  will  not  yield  her 
increase — the  ownership  of  labour.  Ideal  States  recog¬ 
nize  the  mutual  bond  of  aid  and  reciprocity  which  should 
unite  the  two  ;  but  such  was  not  the  State  from  which 
the  Gospel  rescued  man,  when  slavery  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor  man,  who,  deprived  of  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  had  also  been  dispossessed  of 
the  right  to  his  own  labour  and  reduced  to  the  level  of 
a  domestic  animal.  For  such  a  State,  regarded  by  the 
ancient  world  as  in  no  way  evil,  the  Gospel  substituted 
the  principle  that  man  is  never  without  ownership  ;  a 
man  without  ownership  does  not  exist,  for  ownership 
and  personality  are  one.  This  revolution  in  the  law  of 
property  was  brought  about  by  no  legal  enactments,  no 
mechanical  means,  no  forced  decree  ;  God  does  nothing 
without  the  co-operation  of  man,  and  his  enfranchise¬ 
ment  was  proclaimed  rather  in  such  words  as  these: 
“  I,  Paul,  an  old  man  and  now  a  prisoner  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  beseech  you  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I 
have  sent  back  not  now  as  a  slave,  but,  instead  of 
a  slave,  a  most  dear  brother.” 

In  view  of  that  margin  of  poverty  for  which  the 
ownership  of  labour  does  not  suffice — the  child  of  the, 
poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  sometimes  even  the  able- 
bodied  workman  who  cannot  live  of  his  labour — a 
secondary  ownership  has  been  created,  based  on  the 
principle  regulating  and  controlling  the  use  of  property, 
in  order  to  secure  to  all  their  share  in  the  common 
patrimony  ;  a  principle  which  declares  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  the  fruits  of  ownership  beyond  the  measure 
of  his  just  needs,  for  the  earth  was  given  in  the  first 
place  to  man  to  supply  his  wants.  And  though  this 
need,  differing  with  man’s  varying  position,  has  not, 
been  arbitrarily  determined,  yet  the  Christian  law 
remains  firm  and  unshaken  :  with  legitimate  need 
expires  legitimate  ownership,  the  superfluity  of  the 
rich  is  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  in  justice  as  in 
charity,  and  of  it  shall  one  day  an  account  be  rigor¬ 
ously  exacted. 1 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  deep  humanity  of  Lacor¬ 
daire  that,  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  he  did  not 
stop  short  at  the  economic  solution — the  satisfaction  of 
material  needs — of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  but  took  into 
account  their  yearning  for  the  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  their  state.  “  Man  wants  more  than  bread,”  he 
declared,  “  he  wants  dignity,”  a  dignity  which  has  been 

*  This  principle  of  dual  ownership  supplemented  by  the  secondary 
ownership  of  the  poor  in  the  superfluity  of  the  rich,  seems  to  con 
tain  the  germ  of  that  theory  of  restricted  ownership,  based  on  the 
discrimination  between  “  property  held  for  use  by  its  owners  and 
property  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  labour  of  others  ”  (i.e.  pro¬ 
perty  tor  “use”  and  property  for  “power”)  outlined  in  the 
work  on  Property:  Its  Duties  and  Rights,  edited  by  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  , 
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specially  conferred  on  poverty  by  the  choice  of  Christ 
Himself  to  be  poor — the  Poor  Man  of  Nazareth — who 
gave,  as  the  supreme  proof  of  His  divine  mission,  u  The 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.”  Christ  has 
created  between  Himself  and  the  poor  and  humble  a 
bond  which  is  their  guarantee  of  respect  so  long  as  the 
world  shall  last  :  “As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these 
My  least  brethren  you  did  it  to  Me.”  He  has  attached 
to  poverty  a  blessing  not  of  the  next  world  only  but  of 
this  :  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  ”  reveals  a  truth 
of  the  moral  and  economic  as  well  as  of  the  super¬ 
natural  order.  Happiness  is  an  affair  of  the  soul  and 
not  of  the  senses.  The  earth  is  narrow,  and  can  never 
be  more  than  an  unworthy  theatre  of  the  desires  of 
men  ;  the  soul  alone  has  bread  for  all  and  joy  to  all 
eternity. 

In  the  principle  of  authority  Lacordaire  treats  of  that 
basis  of  Society  manifested  in  a  sovereignty  or  supre¬ 
macy  which  can  command  obedience  and  reverence. 
As  regards  the  method  of  inspiring  in  men  that  obedi¬ 
ence  and  reverence  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
unity,  order,  and  power,  without  which  Society  would 
fall  to  pieces,  the  world  is  found  divided  into  two 
systems — the  system  of  the  East  and  the  system  of  the 
West.  The  Eastern  system  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
man  cannot  obey  man,  for  one  will  is  as  good  as 
another  ;  that  man  cannot  reverence  man,  for  man  is 
too  small  before  his  fellow-man,  too  akin  to  him  by  the 
accident  of  life  and  of  death.  Authority  must  be  higher 
than  that  of  a  man,  it  must  have  an  inaccessible  quality, 
must  partake  of  omnipotence,  in  short,  the  authority 
must  be  God.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  East 
would  not  submit  to  a  man,  and  it  has  bowed  down  to 
monsters,  for  the  fiction  of  Godhead  could  not  change 
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the  human  nature  of  the  idol  who  profited  by  it,  or 
rather  it  did  change,  but  only  to  corrupt  and  degrade. 
Nor  did  it  even  result  in  unity,  order,  power,  or  that 
stability  which  is  the  attribute  of  good  government.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  have  revolutions  of  the  people  and 
of  dynasties  presented  so  bloody  a  spectacle.  There 
arrives  a  moment  when  Society  gives  way  beneath  the 
weight  of  crowned  insanity,  and  then  comes  to  pass 
that  implication  most  distinctly  included  in  the  contract 
between  peoples  and  potentates  in  the  East :  u  Do  as 
you  like,  and  when  we  have  had  enough  we  will  cut 
your  throat.”  Eastern  people,  be  it  said,  rarely  fail  to 
perform  their  part  of  the  contract. 

The  Western  system  consents  to  be  governed  by  a 
man  and  to  give  him  obedience  and  reverence  ;  never¬ 
theless  it  has  fear  of  him,  is  afraid  to  place  in  his  hands 
the  sword  and  sceptre,  wills  that  he  shall  be  great — yet 
not  too  great  ;  powerful — but  within  measure.  The 
West  calculates,  weighs,  limits  the  power,  strives  to 
create  between  prince  and  people  a  species  of  fusion 
which  shall  partake  of  the  soul  of  both  ;  where 
sovereignty  shall  have  some  part  in  obedience  and 
obedience  in  sovereignty.  Such  were  the  Republics 
of  Greece  governed  by  citizens  momentarily  selected 
from  the  crowd  to  exercise  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  city.  Obedience  and  reverence  doubtless  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  mysterious  amalgam,  but  hardly 
sufficiently.  The  seat  of  power  was  at  once  too 
narrow  and  too  mobile  to  provide  that  stability  of 
which  nations  stand  in  need.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  type  of  rule — the  Roman  Republic — 
only  lasted  some  five  hundred  years  before  Western 
obedience  gave  place  to  the  Eastern  type. 

The  rock  on  which  East  and  West  alike  foundered 
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was  that  in  each  system  there  was  man,  nothing  but 
man.  Man  by  himself  is  incapable  of  securing  obedi¬ 
ence  and  veneration  ;  he  is  too  small  for  so  great  a 
task.  In  vain  he  assumes  the  title  of  god,  in  vain  is 
he  addressed  as  Your  Eternity  ;  he  remains  still  a  man 
and,  however  great,  may  have  for  successors  illustrious 
fools  and  madmen,  in  whom  the  superhuman  fiction 
is  but  a  folly  the  more.  Dynasties  succeed  to  dynasties, 
the  people  themselves  share  the  fate  of  their  leaders, 
for  the  cause  of  sovereignty  is  the  cause  of  Society. 
A  section  of  the  human  race  desired  gods  for  leaders, 
and  the;  gods  have  perished  ;  another  chose  men,  and 
men  have  succumbed  ;  too  great  or  too  little,  they  fell 
by  insufficiency  or  excess,  for  man  is  but  man. 

Catholic  society  brought  assistance  to  natural  society 
by  discovering  two  inexhaustible  sources  of  obedi¬ 
ence  and  reverence,  one  public  and  open,  the  other 
secret.  The  public  source  was  the  authority  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  obedience  and  veneration  rendered 
for  centuries  to  the  papacy,  the  episcopate,  the  priest¬ 
hood,  by  the  greatest  union  of  men  on  earth  ;  rendered 
freely,  for  at  any  hour  the  faithful  may  refuse  and 
retract  his  homage,  and  yet  that  homage  goes  on  in 
spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  favour  and  fortune.  And 
the  other,  the  secret  source,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confessional.  Every  man,  whoever  he  may  be — prince 
in  power  or  in  knowledge — if  he  will  have  part  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  must  kneel  to  confess  his  sins,  to  ask 
for  pardon  and  to  receive  penance — an  exercise  of 
obedience  and  reverence  which  reveals  him  to  himself, 
purifies  him,  humanizes  him,  bends  him,  yet  without 
breaking  him,  for  he  is  free  in  the  action  ;  no  power  is 
assumed  over  him  that  he  does  not  give  of  his  own 
free-will  ;  he  can  rise  and  go  if  the  truth  that  he  seeks 
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seems  too  hard,  or  the  peace  and  honour  of  conscience 
too  dear.  But  the  proud  spirit  consents  to  be  domi¬ 
nated,  the  wild  •  heart  ever  ready  to  revolt  accepts 
unity,  order,  and  power  under  the  only  form  possible, 
the  form  of  authority.  Confession,  linked  to  the  public 
action  of  the  hierarchy,  has  created  in  the  human 
being  an  enormous  reservoir  of  obedience  and  rever¬ 
ence,  which  has  had  its  effect  in  the  modification  of 
the  relation  of  subject  to  sovereign.  Catholic  society 
is  responsible  for  that  middle  term  between  the  systems 
of  East  and  West — Christian  monarchy.  Christian 
monarchy  is  a  centre  and  representative  of  unity, 
order,  and  power  ;  it  possesses  its  chief  to  whom 
obedience  is  paid  and  yet  may  be  refused,  if  the 
demand  should  be  illegal,  contrary,  that  is,  to  the  law 
of  God  or  the  law  of  the  nation.  The  law  of  God  and 
the  law  of  the  nation  are  a  double  check  on  sovereignty, 
where,  nevertheless,  the  general  right  to  command  and 
the  duty  to  obey  are  not  disputed.  The  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  sovereign  and  subject  are  transmuted  into  the 
three  elements,  which  form  the  real  foundation  of 
Christian  monarchy  :  the  bond  of  Fidelity,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Honour,  the  spirit  of  Liberty. 

The  secret  of  this  transformation,  of  this  power 
at  the  same  time  divine  and  human,  obeyed  as  divine 
yet  recognized  as  human,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Gospel  that  man  is  too 
great  to  obey  man,  too  small  to  demand  reverence 
from  another  in  his  own  name  and  his  own  strength  ; 
nevertheless  that  God  is  obeyed  in  man’s  person — 
“  serving  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men.”  The  first 
proposition  reverses  the  Eastern  system,  the  last  the 
Western.  The  prince  is  more  than  the  representative 
of  the  people,  he  is  the  representative  of  Christ,  who  is 
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Himself  present  in  the  choice  of  society.  For  the 
Gospel  did  not  deprive  Society  of  its  natural  right  of 
election,  it  did  not  decide  as  to  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  left  the  question  of  form  and  choice  open 
to  experience  and  the  logic  of  events,  it  said  to  the 
nations,  “  Place  at  your  head  a  consul,  a  president, 
a  king,  as  you  please,  but  having  chosQfi  your  supreme 
authority,  remember  God  will  enter  in.”  Power  springs 
from  the  earth,  as  flowers  in  the  field  differing  in 
crown  and  colour  ;  the  great  matter  is  not  the  birth 
of  power,  but  its  consecration.  When  power  has  once 
issued  forth  from  a  people  Christ  enters  into  it  and 
consecrates  it ;  it  was  mortal,  He  removes  the  seeds 
of  death  ;  small,  He  makes  it  great  ;  made  in  the 
image  of  man,  He  transforms  it  into  His  own  ;  it 
becomes  God  and  man  even  as  He.  But  the  power 
remains  man  ;  if  it  has  the  benefit  of  Christ,  it  has 
also  the  charge  and  must  reckon  with  the  Gospel 
and  with  humanity,  with  Christ  Himself.  Christian 
monarchy  was  founded  on  an  alliance  of  which  Christ 
was  the  seal  and  mediator,  but  the  day  that  sovereignty 
took  advantage  of  that  obedience  and  reverence  with 
which  it  had  been  endowed,  that  day  it  laid  hands 
on  itself,  it  dug  the  pit  beneath  its  feet,  it  turned  to 
the  Eastern  system  and  monarchy  became  an  empty 
sepulchre.  Christ  was  the  force  of  it,  .  it  ceased  to 
respect  the  liberty  of  Christ ;  it  attacked  the  liberties 
of  Christianity  and  Christianity  forsook  it.  And  from 
this  divorce,  this  separation,  have  arisen  modern  times 
with  other  forms  of  government,  as  a  protest  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  and  against  the  system 
of  the  East.  They  rose  because,  brotherhood  having 
gone,  fatherhood  had  ceased  to  be,  and  honour  and 
liberty  were  no  longer  secure. 
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In  elaborating  the  principle  of  ownership,  Lacordaire 
had  distinguished  between  the  Christian  ideal  embodied 
in  the  institution  of  the  community  of  goods  and  of  life 
in  the  religious  vocation,  and  modern  theories  based 
on  the  assumption  that  “  property  is  robbery,”  which 
deny  the  natural  right  to.  own  property.  “You  arrive 
nowhere,”  he  says,  “  if  in  seeking  to  depart  from 
evil  you  depart  from  nature,  if  you  forsake  the  Gospel 
in  order  to  do  better  than  the  Gospel.”  Community  of 
goods  and  of  life  is  an  evangelical  concept,  but,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  voluntary  and  therefore  could  not  be 
slavery,  and,  in  the  second,  the  inequality  of  office  was 
an  act  of  devotion  and  could  not  be  an  outrage  and  an 
oppression.  Nevertheless,  in  this  evangelical  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  right  of  property,  founded  on  the  free  con¬ 
viction  of  the  intelligence  and  the  frank  co-operation 
of  the  heart,  as  against  a  mere  mechanical  revolution 
possessing  no  other  force  than  legislation,  he  finds  the 
highest  economic  idea  ever  applied  to  the  general 
economic  problem.  For  this  problem  how  to  get 
enough  is  conditioned  by  (1)  the  restricted  quantity 
of  this  world’s  goods  and  (2)  the  unrestrained  nature 
of  human  desire — reflected  in  our  modern  system  of 
accumulating  vast  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and 
condemning  the  many  to  a  state  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
destitution — and  the  germ  of  its  only  solution  is  the 
discipline  of  desire,  the  multiplication  and  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods.  Under  the  rule  of  community  life 
those  endowed  with  wealth  and  superior  intelligence 
placed  these  advantages  at  the  service  of  those  who, 
lacking  worldly  store,  might  yet  endow  the  community 
with  the  gift  of  spiritual  graces.  There  is  community 
of  wealth  with  poverty,  of  great  capacity  with  small, 
of  advantages  with  disadvantages,  and,  in  proportion 
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as  wealth  increases  in  response  to  the  association  of 
effort,  personal  desires  diminish  and  recede  into  the 
background. 

The  community  of  evils  can  only  be  met  by  the 
community  of  resources.  Voluntary  association  is 
the  specific  remedy  for  the  three  great  ills  of  man¬ 
kind-want,  slavery,  and  corruption.  The  object  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  her  children  under  every  form  and  for  every 
object;  “unite  to  sanctify,  to  defend”  has  been  her 
constant  word,  as  the  maxim  of  the  world  has  been 
“  divide  and  reign.”  We  reckon  association  as  our 
strongest  economic  weapon,  and  voluntary  association, 
represented  by  the  Religious  Orders,  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  creation  of  the  five  great  public  services 
or  ministries  of  the  world  :  (i)  The  ministry  or  service 
of  sorrow  of  the  Penitential  Orders  ;  (2)  the  ministry 
of  truth  of  the  Apostolic  or  Preaching  Orders  ;  (3)  the 
ministry  of  education  of  the  Teaching  Orders  ;  (4)  the 
ministry  of  sickness  and  of  death  of  the  Nursing 
Orders  ;  (5)  the  ministry  or  service  of  blood  of  the 
Military  Orders. 

The  reason  why,  outside  religious  influence,  this 
voluntary  association  of  goods  and  of  life  has  never 
been  successfully  realized,  is  the  absence  of  the  two 
conditions  that  alone  make  it  possible  :  that  he  who 
has  shall  share  with  him  who  has  not,  that  the  greater 
capacity  shall  stoop  to  the  less.  This  renunciation  is 
contrary  to  the  egotistical  nature  of  man,  who  desires 
the  use  of  his  wealth  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  the 
use  of  his  intelligence  for  his  own  advancement ;  religion 
alone  teaches  a  man  how  to  strip  himself  and  come  down. 
To  that  other  form  of  association,  based  by  the  modern 
world  on  pure  reason  and  with  the  substitution  of  the 
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law  of  pleasure  for  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  human 
nature  does  not  respond  ;  she  remains  indifferent  and 
opposes  her  ancient  adherence  to  individual  pleasure 
to  this  new  fashion  of  pleasure  in  unison.  When  she 
wishes  to  lose  her  soul  that  she  may  find  it  she  looks 
elsewhere  and,  •  should  the  attempt  to  establish  this 
pitiless  law  of  pleasure  be  successful,  men  would  rise 
up  in  revolt  against  the  despotism  of  happiness  as 
against  the  most  bloody  tyranny.  For  virtue  is  the 
basis  of  society,  not  pleasure  ;  we  are  called,  not  to 
enjoyment,  but  to  labour  and  sorrow.  God  made  us 
that  He  may  produce  by  us  a  thing  He  cannot  produce 
alone  :  greatness  in  littleness,  strength  in  weakness, 
purity  in  flesh  and  blood,  love  in  egotism,  virtue  in 
a  heart  ever  free  to  turn  to  sin.  That  is  our  vocation, 
our  destiny.  Pleasure  and  sin  can  never  build  up  a 
society  ;  evil  is  strong  that  goodness  may  be  stronger  ; 
we  have  poverty  in  order  that  we  may  have  charity, 
falls  that  we  may  learn  to  stand,  sorrow  for  service, 
and  sin  that  there  may  be  saints. 

III.  Montalembert  (1810-1870). 

Turning  to  Montalembert,  we  discover  that  the  social 
policy  ever  advocated  by  him  in  the  tribunal  flows 
from  the  principles  thus  proclaimed  by  Lacordaire  in 
the  pulpit.  The  association  of  the  two— priest  and 
layman — dates  from  that  early  friendship  when  links 
forged  in  moments  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion  never¬ 
theless  were  found  to  stand  the  test  of  trial  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  Born  in  London  in  1810,  and  consequently  some 
years  younger  than  Lacordaire,  whose  fostering  care  it 
may  explain,  Charles  Forbes  Rene  de  Montalembert1 
was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  plunged  into  the 

1  For  biography  see  Montalembert ,  a  Champion  of  the  Faith ,  by 
John  J.  Horgan.  C.T.S.  of  Ireland,  id. 
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thick  of  the  fray.  Learning  of  the  new  enterprise 
V Avenir,  by  which  the  united  forces  of  the  Church 
and  Liberalism  were  to  declare  war  against  tyranny 
and  privilege,  Montalembert  hurried  back  from  Ire¬ 
land,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  autumn  of  183010 
meet  O’Connell,  to  offer  his  services.  At  that  time 
and  since  the  Napoleonic  decree  of  the  early  century, 
education  in  France  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  all  schools  save  those  approved 
and  licensed  by  the  University  were  forbidden,  and 
degrees,  which  alone  opened  doors  to  the  public 
professions,  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  follow¬ 
ing  courses  at  institutions  recognized  by  this  central 
authority.  The  new  venture  became  the  organ  of  a 
league  of  Catholics  established  throughout  the  country 
under  the  name  of  Agence  generate  pour  la  defense  de 
la  liberte  religieuse,  which  pledged  itself  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  this  monopoly  and,  in  defiance  of  all  regu¬ 
lations,  opened  a  school  of  its  own  at  Paris  in  May 
1831.  The  police  closed  the  building  two  days  later. 
The  arrest  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  was  followed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  the  dramatic  appearance  of  u  Charles  de  Monta¬ 
lembert,  schoolmaster  and  peer  of  France,”  to  answer 
to  his  trial  in  the  celebrated  free  school  case  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  of  which  body  he  had  become  a 
member  by  the  death  of  his  father  the  previous  June. 
It  was  the  public  inauguration  of  Montalembert’s  career 
as  one  of  the  foremost  orators  of  his  time  and  of  his 
long  struggle  in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  teaching. 

Differing  in  many  respects  as  regards  political  pre¬ 
ferences,  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  were  one  in 
their  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  era  that  had 
dawned  :  “  religion  requires  liberty,  but  liberty  no  less 
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requires  religion.”  The  problems  to  which  the  former 
consistently  applied  the  principles  of  religion  and 
liberty  during  the  years  when  he  was  regarded  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Catholic  opinion  in  Parliament  may  be 
summed  up  under  questions  relating  (i)  to  the  Church, 
(2)  to  foreign  policy,  and  (3)  to  domestic  and  internal 
affairs.  The  proposal  embodied  in  a  Bill  of  May 
1837  for  the  transfer  to  the  city  of  Paris  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  archbishops,  disregarding  as 
irregular  and  illegal  the  protest  of  the  existing  arch¬ 
bishop  and  of  the  metropolitan  chapter,  gave  Mon¬ 
talembert  his  earliest  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  including  the  right  to  own 
property,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exposing  the  injustice 
of  attempting  to  deprive  a  French  citizen — even  if  he 
be  a  bishop — of  the  liberty  to  complain  when  his  house 
is  broken  into. 

In  December  1838,  defending  the  action  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clermont  in  denying  ecclesiastical  burial  to 
a  notorious  freethinker  who  had  refused  reconcilia¬ 
tion  on  his  deathbed,  Montalembert  insisted  on  the 
Church’s  right  to  maintain  her  own  discipline. 
“  Prayer  for  the  dead,  as  for  the  living,  is  a  free  and 
spiritual  act,”*  he  declared,  “  the  Church  is  not  an 
undertaker,  you  cannot  requisition  her  prayers  as  you 
order  coffins  and  funeral  trappings.”  Similarly  in  1847, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  re-establishment  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  St.  Denis  as  anything  but  a  right,  taking  the 
occasion  to  re-afhrm  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  four 
articles  :  (1)  absolute  freedom  of  teaching  ;  (2)  freedom 
of  legislation  by  means  of  provincial  councils  and  dio¬ 
cesan  synods  ;  (3)  freedom  in  all  relations  with  Rome  ; 
(4)  freedom  of  religious  association.  In  the  discussion 
dn  the  Royal  Address  of  January  1848,  Montalembert 
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upbraided  the  Government  for  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  constitutional  reforms  with  which 
Pius  IX  had  inaugurated  his  pontificate ;  he  publicly 
defended  the  expedition  sent  to  the  Pope’s  assistance 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  and,  in  a  speech  made  in 
October  1849,  in  answer  to  Victor  Hugo’s  attack  on 
papal  government  and  papal  policy,  declared  the 
Church  11  is  a  mother,  the  mother  of  modern  Europe,  the 
mother  of  a  modern  society,  of  modern  humanity.” 

Nor  were  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
confined  to  his  own  creed.  “  I  have  demanded  the 
liberty  of  teaching,  and  assailed  the  monopoly  of  the 
University,  described  in  1844  as  the  conscription  of 
childhood  ;  but  neither  I  nor  my  friends  have  ever 
desired  to  substitute  for  it  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy, 
and  I  would  decline  every  concession  that  should  not 
be  made  equally  the  right  of  every  school  and  every 
party  ” — were  the  words  that  figured  in  the  “  confession 
of  faith  ”  issued  by  Montalembert  to  the  electors  of 
1848.  In  1845  he  protested,  in  the  name  of  religious 
liberty,  against  a  form  of  permission  which  allowed 
twenty-six  Protestants  of  two  communes  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  for  religious  worship  but  stipulated  that  the 
worshippers  should  not  exceed  the  specified  number. 
Again,  in  the  discussion  of  a  petition  of  the  electors  of 
Marseilles  protesting  as  a  public  scandal  against  the 
atheistical  teaching  of  two  professors  of  the  College  du 
France,  Montalembert  rose  to  defend  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  petitioners  but  of  the  two  professors, 
pointing  out  that  the  real  abuse  lay  in  the  fact  that 
liberty  to  teach  was  permitted  only  to  error,  and 
declaring  that  for  his  part  he  much  preferred  the 
frankness  of  the  so-called  culprits  to  the  official 
attitude  of  the  Government.  He  defended  the  Jesuits 
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against  expulsion  as  long  as  possible,  but,  when  measures 
had  been  definitely  taken  against  them,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  blandly  what  reasons  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  now  for  their  refusal  of  liberty  of  teaching, 
since  their  final  argument,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  been  removed  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Order. 

The  cause  to  which  MontalemberPs  public  career 
was  more  particularly  consecrated  came  to  a  crisis  in 
1844,  when,  in  course  of  a  debate  on  the  religious 
question  in  guise  of  a  discussion  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government,  he  replied  to  the  taunt  “  we 
belong  to  a  Government  which  does  not  go  to  con¬ 
fession  ”  in  words  subsequently  adopted  as  the  watch¬ 
words  of  his  party  :  “  You  have  boasted  of  being 
implacable,  then  be  so.  Do  all  you  will  and  all  you 
can.  The  Church  answers  you  by  the  mouth  of 
Tertullian  and  of  the  gentle  Fenelon,  ‘  You  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  us,  but  we  do  not  fear  you.’  And  I  add 
in  the  name  of  Catholic  laymen  like  myself — Catholics 
of  the  nineteenth  century — we  will  not  be  helots  in  the 
midst  of  a  free  people.  We  are  the  successors  of  the 
martyrs,  we  do  not  tremble  before  the  successors  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  We  are  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  we  will  not  yield  to  the  sons  of  Voltaire.” 

Montalembert^  attitude  in  foreign  affairs — expressed 
in  his  “  Confession  ”  of  1848  :  “I  have  always  pro¬ 
claimed  the  legitimacy  of  the  people  and  the  divine  right 
of  nationalities,  and  have  opposed  the  identification 
of  liberal  France  with  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  ” — finds  a  voice  ever  raised  in  passionate 
espousal  of  the  sad  and  desperate  cause  of  Polish 
nationality,  of  Ireland,  and,  in  1838,  of  Belgium.  His 
protest  against  the  coercion  by  Prussia  of  this  last  in 
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her  struggle  for  independence  with  Holland,  won  him 
grateful  recognition  from  the  Belgian  people  who 
caused  a  gold  medal  inscribed  with  the  words  “To 
M.  de  Montalembert  from  a  grateful  Belgium  ”  to  be 
struck  and  presented  to  him.  That  passion  of  chivalry 
which  gave  force  and  poetry  to  all  Montalembert’s 
utterances,  dictated  not  only  his  noble  protest  of 
January  1847  against  the  crime  of  the  partition  of 
Cracow,  contrary  to  existing  pledges,  and  his  better 
known  speech  of  a  year  later  denouncing  as  “  a  new 
barbarian  invasion  ”  the  violent  treatment  of  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Sonderbund,  but 
also  his  warm  support  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
remaining  slaves  in  French  colonies ;  his  demand 
of  the  privileges  of  education  and  religious  teaching 
for  the  blacks  ;  his  reminder,  at  the  time  of  the  Lebanon 
massacres  in  1845,  of  the  prosperity  once  enjoyed  by 
Christians  of  the  East  under  a  French  protectorate  ; 
his  advocacy  in  1846  of  civilized  methods  of  warfare 
in  dealing  with  native  races.  “  Never,”  was  his 
comment  on  the  action  of  a  French  general,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  tribe  in 
Algeria,  had  caused  live  torches  to  be  flung  in  the 
entrance  of  certain  impregnable  caves,  where  a 
number  of  Arabs  had  entrenched  themselves,  with  the 
result  that  five  hundred  had  been  suffocated — “  never 
adventure  yourself  on  territory  where  you  cannot  follow 
up  the  enemy,  and  never  resort  to  barbarous  methods 
in  dealing  with  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  foe,  for 
there  they  can  always  go  beyond  you.” 

The  tendency  to  centralization — the  principle  of 
squeezing  out  the  smaller  states  and  absorbing  the 
lesser  nationalities  initiated  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  since  continued  in  the  interests  of  the  Concert  of 
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Europe,  i.e.  the  Great  Powers — which  Montalembert 
condemned  as  a  foreign  policy,1  he  opposed  no  less 
consistently  in  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  control  and  management  of  every  branch  of  human 
life,  sapping  local  and  individual  initiative  and  fostering 
the  spread  of  administrative  corruption.  In  1847  he 
drew  attention  to  the  increase  of  electoral  corruption 
and  the  abuse  of  influence  which  had  invaded  every 
administrative  department,  including  the  army  and 
the  magistracy,  as  a  result  of  this  tendency.  Quoting 
the  remark  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  that  u  the  most  popular 
form  of  government  in  France  would  be  the  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  every  Frenchman  could  be  sure  of  a 
job,”  he  said  that  what  the  electorate  now  demanded 
was  not  a  representative  but  an  accredited  agent,  or  an 
official  solicitor  ;  that  a  stage  had  been  reached  when 
electors  appeared  to  vote  on  the  principle  that  the  best 
deputy  was  the  deputy  who  could  secure  the  highest 
number  of  places  for  his  constituents,  these  places 
being  simply  given  with  a  view  of  ensuring  support  at 
the  next  elections.  He  pictured  a  future  Government 
the  object  of  “a  frightful  hunt  in  which  the  nine 
ministers  would  be  relentlessly  pursued  by  four 
hundred  deputies — eked  out  with  a  certain  number 
of  peers  of  France — to  be  in  their  turn  harassed  and 
followed  by  a  hundred  thousand  indefatigable  electors, 
thirsting  for  the  fray,  who  would  allow  their  quarry 
time  neither  for  a  moment’s  repose  nor  relaxation.” 

Montalembert’s  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice 

1  War  silences  criticism — of  the  literary  sort — but  this  pamphlet 
was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1914,  before  the  brutal  coercion  of  one 
small  nationality  and  the  no  less  brutal  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
another  had  led  to  a  conflagration  in  which  Europe  and  the  policy 
which  has  too  often  guided  her  international  counsels  are  brought 
to  judgement. 
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of  State  interference  is  best  illustrated  by  the  line  he 
took  in  the  case  of  the  following  proposals.  In  March 
1840  he  actively  promoted  the  passage  of  a  Bill  on 
behalf  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  workshops 
which,  owing  to  ministerial  indifference,  was  about  to 
be  dropped  for  the  second  time.  The  following  month, 
supporting  representations  against  a  recent  ministerial 
measure  designed  to  impose  on  the  nursing  sisters  in 
charge  of  a  number  of  civil  hospitals  a  uniform  system 
of  administration  in  place  of  their  own  management,  he 
says  :  “A  few  days  ago  we  were  called  on  to  defend 
the  children  of  the  poor,  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  sick 
poor  ;  in  the  former  case  they  had  to  be  defended 
against  individual  cupidity,  now  the  enemy  is  the  spirit 
of  uniformity,  we  may  add  of  administrative  tyranny.” 
In  ridicule  of  the  regulations  which,  in  guise  of  conces-' 
sions,  the  Government  would  have  forced  on  the 
sisters — establishments  whose  expenses  do  not  yearly 
exceed  the  sum  of  20,000  francs  may  dispense  with 
the  office  of  a  steward,  otherwise  obligatory,  and  the 
office  may  be  merged  in  that  of  the  secretary  or 
treasurer  or  prepose  ciu  mouvement — he  describes  a 
hospital  close  to  his  country  house  which  has  twenty- 
four  beds  u  nearly  always  full  ” : — 

“  Whether  it  has  20,000  francs  a  year  to  spend  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  the  comfort  and  refuge  of 
all  that  countryside.  Yet  never  under  this  homely  and 
helpful  roof  could  they  muster  such  a  retinue  as  that  with 
which  you  would  console  them  for  the  absence  of  a 
steward — a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  a  prepose  au  mouve¬ 
ment  !  Speaking  for  myself,  I  know  of  no  other  ‘  func¬ 
tionaries  ’  in  this  hospital  than  the  three  sisters  who  tend 
the  sick  and  the  girl  who  looks  after  the  chickens.  Yet 
so  it  has  sufficed  for  a  hundred  years.  Where  in 
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establishments  such  as  these,  and  France  happily  has 
many,  will  you  find  room  for  stewards,  secretaries,  and 
preposes  au  mouvement  ?  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  regu¬ 
late  charity.  Charity  is  a  thing  which  disappears  under 
petty  and  despotic  interference  ;  she  may  submit  to 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  Revolution, 
but  surely  she  might  be  allowed  to  escape  this  deplor¬ 
able  mania  for  regulating  everything.  The  rule  and 
practice  of  the  sisters  has  been  to  do  much  with  very 
little.  The  rule  and  practice  of  the  system  you  want  to 
establish  would  be,  I  fear,  to  do  very  little  with  much.” 

Similarly  in  dealing  with  labour  questions  then  coming 
uppermost,  Montalembert  was  dubious  of  the  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  workman  of  much  of  the  State  action 
meditated  by  the  Government.  In  February  1846  he 
spoke  against  the  proposed  workmen’s  certificates  ( livrets 
d’ouvriers)  as  a  scheme  capable  of  conversion  into  an 
instrument  of  tyranny  by  enabling  the  employer  to 
docket  the  labourer.  Again  in  June  1847,  condemning 
the  Government  proposal  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
medical  profession  as  an  attempt  to  transform  another 
public  service  department  into  the  salaried  servant  of 
the  State  on  a  par  with  religion  and  public  instruction, 
he  adds  :  “  I  speak  of  the  State,  but  every  one  knows 
that  when  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  speaks  of 
the  State,  the  State  is  none  other  than  himself.”  “  I  am 
alarmed,  as  others  are,  and  more  than  others  are,  at 
this  daily  and  growing  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
Government  on  territory  where  nothing  can  justify  its 
intrusion.  The  Government,”  he  went  on,  “  as  heir  of 
the  feudal  system,  is  responsible  for  a  state  of  things 
where  at  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  are  called  on  to 
pay  a  fine  or  exhibit  a  permit.” 

Descending  to  detail,  Montalembert  regretted  in 
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the  appointment  of  a  special  medical  service  for  the 
poor,  the  loss  to  that  section  of  the  community  of 
those  services  hitherto  frequently  rendered  to  them 
gratuitously  and  out  of  charity,  and  urged  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  scheme  of  free  medicines  and  medical 
appliances,  leaving  the  poor  liberty  to  choose  and  pay 
for  their  doctor  as  they  pleased.  He  pointed  out  the 
inevitable  competition  that  must  ensue  between  public 
and  private  practitioners,  and  condemned  the  proposal 
to  create  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  functionaries  in 
the  bosom  of  the  medical  profession,  as  tending  to  degrade 
the  independent  character  of  that  profession  into  a  life 
of  ante-chambering  and  solicitation.  The  initial  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  triumphant  Republican  party  of  1848  to 
take  over  by  the  State  all  the  great  railway  lines 1  on 
the  ground  that  such  associations  threatened  “  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  political  organization 
which  is  unity,”  gave  Montalembert  the  opportunity  of 
retorting  that  he  had  supposed  it  was  liberty,  and  of 
declaring  his  intention  to  maintain  a  resistance  to  State 
encroachment  and  Government  monopoly  under  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  as  he  had  done  under  monarchical. 
He  characterized  the  proposal  as  an  attack  on  the  spirit 
of  association,  u  the  peculiar  weapon  of  democracy,” 
and  threw  out  the  aphorism  “  on  the  road  of  monopoly 
as  on  the  road  of  absolute  government,  il  n’y  a  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute .”  This  tendency  to  absolutism  he 
compared  to  one  of  those  terrible  machines  to  be  seen 

1  Montalembert  was  careful  to  state  that  he  had  no  personal 
interest  to  serve  since  he  possessed  not  a  single  share  in  any  single 
railway.  Even  for  his  time  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  according 
to  present  standards  might  even  be  reckoned  a  poor  one.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  in  defending  land-proprietorship  as  he  did, 
he  was  defending  that  class  of  peasant  proprietors  which  was  and 
is  the  feature  of  land-owning  France,  and  not  that  class  of  large- 
landed  wealthy  proprietors  which  is  the  feature  of  our  own  country. 
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in  factories  where,  let  but  the  edge  of  the  victim’s 
garment  be  caught,  he  is  slowly  drawn  in,  first  a  limb, 
then  the  body,  the  heart,  the  head  :  “  So  will  it  be 
with  your  industrial  system,  it  will  be  thrown  out 
crushed  and  dying  from  your  pitiless  mechanism.” 

“ 1  have  thus  been  in  the  opposition  during  the  whole 
of  my  parliamentary  career,”  stated  Montalembert  in 
1848.  The  nature  of  his  twofold  task  is  indicated  in 
the  two  conditions  on  which,  in  1863,1  he  declared 
the  future  of  modern  society  depended  :  (1)  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  democracy  by  liberty,  (2)  the  reconciliation 
of  Catholicism  to  democracy.  That  menace  of  the 
future,  the  natural  affinity  of  democracy  on  the  one  hand 
to  despotism  and  on  the  other  to  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  offered  to  Catholics  a  peculiar  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  that  moral  effort  and  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  which  are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
Christian  life.  Probably  Montalembert’s  greatest  gift 
to  the  social  and  political  history  of  his  time  and 
country  was  the  creation  of  a  body  of  Catholic  public 
opinion  which,  ceasing  its  old  reliance  on  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  existing  regime  and  a  return  of  the  old 
order,  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was,  the  form  of 
government  representing  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  made  use  of  the  weapon  of  constitutional  opposition 
to  secure  those  liberties  included  in  the  principles  of 
1789  and  confirmed  by  ‘‘the  Charter.”  By  means  of 
the  press — VUnivers — which,  owing  its  solvency  to 
Montalembert  in  1838,  became  for  a  time  the  organ 
of  his  views  before  passing  under  the  dominating 
genius  of  Louis  Veuillot :  by  means  of  organization — 
le  comite  electoral  pour  la  defense  de  la  liberte  religieuse , 

1  L’Eglise  libre  dans  VEtat  libre,  Discours  prononce  au  Congres 
Catholique  de  Malines,  1863. 
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an  association  of  Catholics  pretty  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  Agence  generate  of  1831,  which  from  the 
year  1844,  under  the  presidency  of  Montalembert, 
set  the  religious  question  before  the  electorate  and 
forced  definite  declarations  on  specific  points  from 
all  Parliamentary  candidates  :  -above  all  by  means  of 
Montalembert’s  own  unflagging  spirit  and  undaunted 
courage,  his  unrivalled  powers  of  interpolation  in  the 
Assembly  and  determination  to  let  no  opportunity  slip 
of  pressing  home  his  points — the  Catholic  forces  were 
slowly  marshalled  and  another  fighting  spirit  introduced 
into  the  field. 

The  mordant  wit  and  wheeling  power  of  attack 
which,  coupled  as  it  was  with  an  exquisiteness 
of  demeanour  under  fire,  alternately  delighted  and 
enraged  the  Assembly — as  on  the  occasion  of  his 
affixing  to  his  opponents  the  stinging  phrase :  “  a 
mandarin  class,  the  mandarinate  of  the  University.” 
Montalembert  knew  how  to  turn  these  weapons  on 
his  own  party  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  and  rousing 
them  to  action  :  “  The  Catholics  of  our  day  in  France 
have  one  predominating  inclination  and  one  function 
which  specially  belongs  to  them  :  to  sleep.  To  sleep 
well  and  softly,  to  sleep  long,  and  on  waking  for  a 
moment  to  sleep  again  as  soon  as  may  be.  Such,  up 
to  the  present,  has  been  their  policy,  their  philosophy, 
and  even,  according  to  some,  their  most  admired  gift. 
Certainly  there  are  exceptions,  but  one  may  say  in 
general  that  the  majority  of  French  Catholics  belong 
to  the  class  of  sleepers.”  Or  take  his  resume  of  the 
objections  of  the  average  Catholic  voter  informed  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  other  countries  :  u  It 
is  not  a  question  of  another  country  but  of  France, 
wfiat  has  been  done  elsewhere  cannot  be  done  here. 
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I  don’t  vote  at  the  elections  because  I  have  not  had 
myself  put  on  the  register,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be 
on  the  register  because  it  would  make  me  liable  to 
be  summoned  on  a  jury.  Besides,  what  should  I  do 
among  that  low  lot  who  buy  and  sell  their  consciences  ? 
Precisely  at  the  time  of  the  elections  I  have  to  take  my 
wife  and  family  to  the  seaside  !  Every  one  knows  I  don’t 
go  in  for  that  kind  of  thing,  I  take  no  sort  of  interest 
in  what  is  being  done.  I  mind  my  own  business,  and 
what  more  can  you  ask  of  me  ?  Really,  these  Catholic 
agitators  begin  to  get  on  one’s  nerves  !  And  nothing 
ever  comes  of  it.  So  long  as  M.  Guizot  is  minister 
I  refuse  to  be  made  a  party  to  him.  Corruption  will 
go  on,  get  worse  and  worse,  and  then  there  will  be 
an  end  of  it.  What  will  come,  may  come.  If  Henry  V 
comes  back  all  will  be  well,  but,  in  the  meantime,  if 
I  upset  my  sous-prefet}  who  knows  but  my  son  may 
fail  to  get  his  degree  ?  So  for  me,  I  remain  in  my 
corner.  I  have  plenty  to  do  to  improve  my  land,  to 
increase  my  fortune,  to  lay  up  something  for  my 
children.  You  talk  to  me  about  the  duties  of  the 
father  of  a  family  ;  well,  those  are  his  duties,  and  I 
fulfil  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  I  make  my  Easter,  I  observe  Friday  and 
Saturday  abstinence,  I  try  to  avoid  giving  scandal. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  duties  of  my  station.”  1  Mutatis 
mutandis  the  words  have  not  outworn  their  application. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  success  of  the  causes 
for  which  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  individually 
strove — the  restoration  of  Religious  Life,  the  Liberty 
of  Teaching — should  be  the  signal  for  the  eclipse  of 
their  promoters  :  the  herald  of  that  obscurity — the 
obscurity  of  literature,  of  illness,  finally  of  death — into 

x  Du  devoir  des  Catlioliques  dans  les  elections  (1846). 
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which  they  passed.1  But  that  personal  defeat  must 
also  be  reckoned  with  in  the  light  of  another  triumph. 
“  A  nation  which  thus  protests,”  said  Montalembert  on 
the  occasion  of  th.e  partition  of  Cracow,  “  appeals  to 
God  and  the  Future  and,  so  doing,  imposes  on  the 
hearts  of  other  nations  a  thing  other  than  a  word  ; 
she  imposes  a  sentiment  and  a  force,  the  sentiment 
of  right,  the  force  of  righteousness.  Human  right 
itself,  after  all,  is  only  a  word,  but  that  word  is 
immortal :  the  life  of  it  may  not  be  destroyed.  It 
finds  a  home  in  hearts  which  it  burns,  it  consumes, 
as  an  inextinguishable  flame,  and  from  that  flame 
shall  God  one  day  light  the  fires  of  His  justice  and 
of  His  wrath.”  The  language,  the  aims  of  Lacordaire 
and  Montalembert  raised  them  above  party  and  above 
time,  and  gave  to  political  debate  a  life  and  a  meaning 
it  has  ceased  to .  possess.  Their  standards  were 
accepted  as  realities  or  opposed  as  more  than  mere 
political  shibboleths.  That  power  of  the  great  appeal, 
which  is  said  to  have  failed  our  generation,  had  not 
deserted  them.  They  could  take  the  great  words,  the 
great  names  upon  their  lips — and  not  take  them  in  vain. 
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